












Especially for teachers of young children 










Teach them 
to sing 


by Earl Gaulke 


“Jimmy’s got a girl friend: 





















Jimmy’s got a girl friend.” 





“TI want a cookie: 
I want a cookie.” 


Listen to the rhythmic chants of childhood, and 
you have a key to the what and how of teaching songs. 
Children often express the way they feel through these 
half-spoken, half-sung chants which seem to come so 
naturally to them. 

Recently I was riding in a car with a group of 
adults and a three-year-old. The adults were talking 
among themselves, leaving the three-year-old to his 
own thoughts. Suddenly, and quite spontaneously, the 
three-year-old burst into song: “Here we go to Dis- 
neyland.” These were the complete lyrics to his 
homemade song, which he sang by actual count 16 
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times in a row. About a week before the child had 
visited Disneyland. Now he was quite obviously re- 
living that experience in his thoughts and expressing 
in song his enjoyment of it. 


What’s the Point? 


The point of all this is that small children like to 
sing. It’s a way they naturally express their feelings of 
joy, their fears, and their remembrances of vivid ex- 
periences. We will capitalize on this characteristic if 
we allow singing in the Nursery session to be an 
enjoyable activity flowing out of immediate experiences 
rather than a formal, “we’ve got to memorize this” 
chore. 

For example, suppose little Susie brings a bouquet 
of flowers for the worship center, or a group of chil- 
dren smell the flowers already in the vase. Here is 
opportunity for the alert teacher to appreciate the 
flowers with the children and to help them express 
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their thanks to God. And what better way of doing 
this than by singing “Oh, Who Can Make a Flower?” 
with them? (Concordia’s Nursery Bible Lesson l\eafiet, 
July 1.) As the teacher sings this song in a natural, 
conversational tone, the real meaning of the words 
comes through to the children to an extent that no 
amount of formal drill is likely to accomplish. 


Building a Repertory 


Of course, fully to use those occasions when the 
children are especially ready for a worship response 
to God, a Nursery teacher needs to have at tongue’s 
tip a repertory of songs. For example, if the teachers 
know “God Gives Us All Our Pretty Toys” or “I Want 
to Be a Helper” (Little Children, Sing to God, page 
60), this will be a ready means to help the children 
interpret and express their presession experiences with 
play materials. 

One quick and painless way to build up a repertory 
of songs: At each staff session listen to, and sing along 
with, one of the Concordia Singing Picture Book rec- 
ords. Songs for Tiny Tots (available from Concordia 
for $1.98) is another useful recording. It contains 
17 simple Nursery songs for use on a variety of 
occasions: on a rainy day (“Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, 
Down comes the rain. Pitter, patter, pitter, patter, God 
makes the rain”), opening of Sunday school (“I am 
happy, I am happy, --.............. ’s here today” — in- 
serting the names of the class members), etc. 

It’s easy to make up your own simple “songs,” 
which may simply consist of three or more notes: 


Hello Mary 


sung as you greet the children. 
Let us pray 
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sung as an invitation to prayer. 


Happy birthday 
— 
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eg | 
sung as a greeting to a birthday child. 


When Nursery teachers spontaneously sing such 
“made-up” songs, the children, too, will be encouraged 
to sing spontaneously to God or to express to one 
another their feelings about a Bible story or a group 
experience. 


Helpful Hints 


Of course, besides such casual teaching of songs 
and song phrases, there is also a place for more de- 
liberate teaching. But even in the more formal sit- 
uations in which we seek to teach children to memorize 
specific songs there should be an absence of pressure 
and an emphasis instead on the joy of singing and 
the meaning of what is sung. For this reason it’s 
a good idea to avoid exhortations like “Let’s sing loud,” 
or “Now let’s all sing,” or “I can’t hear you!” Such 
exhortations are fine for a community songfest or for 
a football rally, but they destroy the spirit of worship 
and, with small children, tend to dampen the children’s 
natural love of singing. 

Following are some recognized guidelines for teach- 
ing specific songs ‘to small children: 


1. Sing as though you are enjoying the experience 
— in a friendly, personal manner and with face-to-face 
contact. (This means, of course, that you have to 
know the song by heart.) 


2. Don’t separate words and melody. Teach both 
together. If a longer song is taught, it may be advisable 
to teach it phrase by phrase, but words and music 
should still be kept together. 

For example, in teaching “Praise Him, Praise Him” 
(August Nursery lessons), the teacher might first sing 
the whole song, then ask the children to sing just the 
“Praise Him” phrases. Next, they might sing just the 
“God is Love” phrase as the teacher continues to sing 
the entire song. Finally, the children might be invited 
to sing the entire song with the teacher. 

Another variation of the phrase-by-phrase ap- 
proach: Divide the song into two parts, and sing it 
responsively with the children. 


3. Try a variety of approaches. Ask the children 
to improvise free movements to the song. (“Let’s 
move our arms the way the song makes us feel.”) 
Visualize the phrases of the song with picture or chalk 
drawings. Sing along with a recording. Sing from 
make-believe songbooks or from real songbooks (Little 





Children, Sing to God). Imagine different settings for 
singing the song a number of times. 

To illustrate the last point, the teacher might say, 
“Let’s make believe that we’re the children singing to 
Jesus as He comes into the big city of Jerusalem. 
We’re standing at the side of the road and waving our 
palm branches as we sing. . . . Now let’s make believe 
we're singing our song to Jesus in the big church at 
Jerusalem. .. . Now we’re in our own church, dressed in 
gowns like those the choir wears and we’re singing. . . .” 


4. Watch the tempo. The tempo will usually be 
“right” if the leader thinks of the words she’s singing. 
She will, for instance, sing a happy song of praise 
more briskly than a Lenten hymn. If the children can 
sing each musical phrase in one breath, the tempo is 
probably right for them. 


5. Know the songs yourself. At staff meetings 
practice those to be taught in the coming session so 
that all workers and helpers can sing along with the 
leader. 


6. Provide accompaniment. While not at all nec- 
essary for spontaneous singing, a soft piano accom- 
paniment helps in the teaching of specific songs. 
Especially when a song is being taught for the first 
time, avoid complex harmonies. Just the playing of 
the melodic line will help the children most. 

If there is no piano available, a pitch pipe will 
prove to be helpful for locating the key note (usually 
the last note of the song) and to prevent pitching the 
song too high or too low. (The usual range of three- 
year-olds is the treble staff — from middle E to high F.) 


7. Most important of all, motivate the children for 
singing. There’s a big difference between saying, “Now 
we are going to learn a new song” and an introduction 
such as the following: “Jesus certainly was a Friend 
to Zacchaeus, wasn’t He? And He’s our best Friend 
too. That’s why I like to sing (start singing): ‘My 
best Friend is Jesus... .’” 

It’s because Jesus is our best Friend, and because 
God is our loving Father in Christ, that we Christian 
teachers want to lead our children to worship God 
joyfully also in their songs. Let’s ask Him to give us 
His Holy Spirit in order that we as weil as the children 
may sing not only with our lips but also with grace 
in our hearts to the Lord. (Col. 3:16) 





Especially for teachers of older children 


Teachers of older children in the church school often wonder how 
they can handle the child who attends a Christian day school during 
the week. Should he be encouraged to attend the Sunday school? 
Should he be placed in the same class with pupils who do not attend 
parochial schools? INTERACTION asked several pastors, a seminary 
professor, and a former Sunday school superintendent for their answers 
to these questions. Do you agree with them? 


The Day School Child 
in the 
Sunday School 
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by Paul Koenig 


Should day school pupils be placed into 
the same class with those from public 
schools? Those who answer this question 
in the affirmative hold that children in- 
tegrate better by such an arrangement. 
They say: “Only in this way will public 
school children feel accepted and not like 
outsiders or second-rate pupils. When the 
time comes for confirmation, the children are 
already acquainted with one another with the 
prospect of better cooperation in Junior Walther | 
League.” 
But I hold on the basis of long experience that it 
is not wise to place public and parochial school 
pupils together in one class. In mixed classes day 
school pupils give all the answers before the other chil- 
dren have even half a chance. Public school children will 
be slighted if the teaching in such classes is on the day school 
level. On the other hand, day school children will not get 
their due, will lose interest, and become disciplinary prob- 
lems if all instruction is brought down to the level of the 
religious knowledge of public school children. 
But what is to be done with the day school children 
in separate Sunday school classes? Such children 
should have Sunday school teachers who are 
capable and well prepared to teach. The pupils 
themselves need to understand that they are 
never too far advanced for additional instruc- 
tion in the Word. Teachers of such classes 
must be resourceful, able to show so-called 
“smart” children that there is much to learn 
even for them. Teachers must challenge pupils, 
must make use of parallel texts, of the sug- 
gestions in the lesson helps, materials in com- 
mentaries and Bible dictionaries, of illus- 
trations from mission stories and current 
events. 
Teaching is never easy, least of all in the 
Sunday school. But teaching day school 
pupils in the Sunday school demands our 
best efforts. 


The 
Day 









Sunday 
School 











by Victor A. Bartelt 


Many churches in our area discourage parochial 
school children from attending Sunday school. We 
don’t! Here’s why: 

1. Our Christian day school children should have 
the opportunity of bringing the unchurched to Sunday 
school. The Sunday school is a far greater mission 
agency of the church than the Christian day school, 
since many of the unchurched will not consider the 
Christian day school for their children but will con- 
sider the Sunday school. 





2. The Christian day school children, if properly 
used, can add tremendous stimulus to the Sunday 
school class and in this manner even “sell” the Chris- 
tian day school to their Sunday school classmates. 


3. Even though the Christian day school children 
have religious instructions five days a week, they still 
learn Bible history, doctrine, and applications in Chris- 
tian living in the Sunday school. 


4. If we expect the Christian day school children 
to attend Sunday morning Bible classes when they 
reach teen-age years, we had better get them accus- 
tomed to Sunday school attendance during the years 
of their elementary training. 


by A. H. Kramer 


Should day school pupils be encouraged to attend Sunday school? Should they be 
grouped with children of the public schools in the same classes? 
If the only objective of the Sunday school is to fill a child’s mind with Bible 
facts, then both questions will rate “no” answers. If, however, the Sunday 
morning class is aimed at spiritual growth for people of all age levels, 
then all the members of the church — including the day school pupils — 
should attend. 
The Sunday school offers a graduated program of Christian education 
under the auspices of the church. If conducted well, it has a con- 
tribution for all members of greater or lesser Christian knowledge. 
It is also a unifying agency with benefits which should be ex- 
tended to all. 
Some teachers say: “But we have a real problem with day 
school children who already know the Bible stories and the 
memory work.” 
The clue for a solution might be sought in that very statement. 
Every school class has pupils of a wide variety of knowledge 
and learning abilities. This constitutes a challenge to the 
teacher for careful lesson preparation and for skillful 
teaching. It provides opportunity for using the better- 
trained to help the less-trained. 
Every Sunday school teacher who prepares conscien- 
tiously will discover many untapped resources for learn- 
ing which more advanced pupils would gladly explore and 
share with the class. Some day school pupils can relate 
relevant Bible stories and references. Others might read 
and report on mission stories from the Sunday school library 
or from our church periodicals. If they know all the memory 
gems in. the Sunday school leaflet, they might tackle a longer 
Bible passage or brush up on portions of Luther’s Small Cat- 
echism. 
Perhaps rather than think of divisions among children in the Sun- 
day school, we should set out thoughts on more careful lesson 
preparation and stimulating teaching to involve all class members. 
By so doing we will be helping our children to grow together 
in the grace and in the knowledge of Christ. 











































































































by Clarence Kremmel 


Should the day school pupil be placed in the same 
class with the child who attends public school? Hope 
Sunday School, St. Louis, has always placed both pu- 
pils in the same class at all levels. 

What is the basic reason for this practice? It is 
very important that the forming of “cliques” and 
factions be forestalled in the Sunday school. If day 
school and public school students are separated, you 
can easily have a “public school clique” and a “day 
school clique.” Often Sunday school is the only contact 
these children have with one another, and it is there- 
fore important to encourage association, mutual class 
participation, and friendship at various age levels. 
Separating them into their own groups may give the 
public school children the idea they are inferior to 
the other group. 

Because day school children are exposed to re- 
ligion every day, they will have a superior knowledge 
of Bible lessons and the catechism. However, this 
should enable the public school child to profit by the 
other’s knowledge. It does help considerably when 





the day school avoids duplication of material taught 
in the Sunday school and coordinates the religion pro- 
gram with that of the Sunday school. This has been 
the case at Hope’s day school. 

As our children grow older and become teen-agers, 
the merits of an integrated plan will become evident. 
Having been together in the Sunday school, the teen- 
ager who attended public school should not find diffi- 
culty in becoming an active Walther Leaguer and 
regular Bible class student. He will not feel like an 
“outsider” or an “inferior,” but find himself on the 
same level as those who have gone to the day school. 

In teaching the “integrated” Sunday school class 
the teacher must make sure that the discussion is not 
dominated by the day school pupils. Opportunity must 
be given to the public school child for class participa- 
tion. The teacher may have to spend more time in 
lesson preparation, making use of varied methods 
when presenting and discussing the lesson. The use 
of visual aids, dramatics, and the discussion of per- 
tinent newspaper and magazine items and articles will 
minimize disparities in pupils’ Bible knowledge. 


The Day School Child in the Sunday School 


by Paul G. Lessmann 


The answer to the problem of what to do with 
the day school pupil in the Sunday school depends 
on what we are trying to accomplish in the Sunday 
school. 

If we are interested primarily in furthering the 
child’s theological knowledge, then by all means we 
should separate day school and public school pupils. 
If disciplinary problems are solved, if growth in the 
Lord Jesus Christ is truly accomplished by division, 
then divide. 

But before such division is made, we need to be 
perfectly sure that there are sufficient trained teachers 
to teach each group and that a more challenging pro- 
gram of growth in the Lord Jesus Christ will be offered 
to the day school children in separate classes. Any 
such attempt ought to help the day school children 
become better versed in the Bible, in church history 
and practice, and it ought to serve as leadership train- 
ing in stewardship and evangelism. 


But consider also what might be lost! Will we 


through division establish a spiritual caste system, 
encouraging a “better than thou” attitude in the paro- 


chial school child? It is already difficult at the con- 
firmation age to build up friendships between individ- 
uals of the two groups without employing artificial 
devices to bring them together socially. 

Secondly, public school children often come to 
Sunday school with a real “thirst to know God.” This 
eagerness may not be found in Christian day school 
pupils who are “satiated.” Should we separate our day 
school children from such a wholesome influence? 
Can’t we use the greater Biblical knowledge of the 
day school boys and girls to supplement the knowledge 
of those who have had less opportunity for formal 
Bible instruction? Can’t these two groups help each 
other grow in Christ better in joint than in separate 
classes? 

A clever teacher will find ways of achieving such 
interaction. He will plan his lessons to aid public 
school children gain depth in Biblical knowledge and 
at the same time find supplementary, research, and 
service projects for the sometimes not interested day 
school children. 

I’m for a joint, homogenized Sunday school to build 
for a more homogeneous church, leveled at the foot 
of the cross. 












































by Victor A. Constien 


The day school pupil in the Sunday school? We 
think of it as Bible school if we don’t actually call 
it that. It helps us focus on our primary objective: 
“. . . Stand by the truths you have learned and are 
assured of. Remember from whom you learned them; 
remember that from early childhood you have been 
familiar with the Sacred Writings, which have power 
to make you wise and lead you to salvation through 
faith in Christ Jesus.” (2 Timothy 3:14, 15 NEB) 

Bible school is for everybody. The day school 
child also needs to grow in faith in the Lord Jesus 
Christ. How successful he will be in growing spiritually 
will depend in part on the teacher and how he leads 
his class in the study of Scripture. 

In what kind of class should we put the day school 
student in the Sunday morning Bible school? We think 
as he finds himself in the daily tussle of his life: right 
in the middle of all kinds of young people. Only then 
can he be challenged by his neighbor’s need for him. 
Only then can he begin to understand the differences 
in knowledge and perception that are characteristic 
of his peer group. Only then can he come to grips 
with and learn to handle in love the lack which may 
hinder his neighbor’s spiritual life. Only then can he 


learn to recognize and combat his own proud feelings 
of superiority and bring them under control by avail- 
ing himself of God’s grace and forgiveness. For these 
reasons we don’t separate the day school children from 
the child of another educational background. 

We need good teaching in every class where there 
are day school pupils. That means teachers who re- 
alize that good teaching is more than appealing to 
the mind. Good teaching appeals to the whole child. 
His will must be aroused to action. His motions must 
be kindled. To do this a teacher needs to know his 
students and methods of teaching and to have an 
imagination capable of discovering new ways to stim- 
ulate the spiritual growth of all class members. 

Teachers may make 
individual assignments 
to certain pupils. 
These should not 
be mere academic 
exercises, though. 
The assignments 
should give the pu- 
pils an opportunity 
to use their own imag- 
ination and creative abil- 
ity to find solutions to 
spiritual problems they face. 
The report they make can be 
uplifting for the whole group. 

Sometimes it’s good to let 
the “better” pupils stir up in- 
terest in a mission effort or 
a welfare project in which the 
class can participate. Such 
activities stimulate interest 
by helping the pupil put to 
work what he has learned. 
And ll believers in 
Christ’s work of redemp- 
tion — regardless of Bible 
knowledge — can join in 
this kind of expression of 
the new life. 


vy. 
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Especially for the teachers of youth 








Cote: 


The tel- 

evision huckster suavely spiels, 
“Do you have that tired, dragged- 
out feeling? Does your life seem drab and dull? Are 
your nerves frayed? Are you ‘jumpy’? Do you feel 
depressed?” 

It may be that you do suffer from vitamin deficiency 
or that you do need iron for your system. But it may 
be that you have just finished teaching your Sunday 
school class where you faced a solid wall of blank 
faces for the better part of an hour. Or, it may be 
that your class was lively enough — but alive with 
purposeless activity. It was a real struggle to be heard 
above competing noises — and did you really teach? 

The remedy is not the latest product from some 
laboratory but a good look as to how you can guide 
your class discussion so it becomes meaningful and 
effective. You want this discussion. With it you can 





. snake 
S Your class to particiP® 


by Dale Griffin 


discover the 
real concerns and thoughts of 
your pupils so you can relate the 
lesson to their world. Through discussion your learn- 
ers can share their knowledge and concerns with one 
another. Here are some ingredients in a prescription 
designed to improve the meaningful participation of 
those you teach — and to give you a healthy feeling 
of accomplishment when your class. hour is over. 


1. Know your pupils. You are teaching individuals 
with personal problems and possibilities. They have 
their hobbies, their interests, and their needs. As you 
learn these individual characteristics of your pupils, 
you will be better equipped to relate the lesson truths 
to their lives. Visit their homes, observe them in sit- 
uations other than in the Sunday school class, engage 
them in open and friendly conversation. You will be 
pleasantly surprised how much more easily you will 














be able to “get through” to them during the class 
hour. 


2. Like your pupils. Young people are particularly 
sensitive to the attitudes adults have toward them. 
Ever notice the little girl on the TV program who 
assuredly informs the MC that she is pretty? Why? 

Because “my mother says so!” The teen-ager may 

not admit it, but if he is to accept and respect 
himself, he too needs to be loved. 
It’s really not difficult to love Sunday 
school pupils. Just be genuinely inter- 
ested in them. Accept them as pre- 
cious persons in spite of their idio- 
syncracies and foibles. Of course 
they’re sinful! So are we all. That’s 
why we have churches! But Christ 
died and rose to give them life also. 
We can love them for His sake. 
3. Know your subject matter. If you 
are going to have directed, meaningful 
discussion, you must have something to dis- 
cuss. You must be able to make significant 
contributions — or else you are just another “good 
Joe” with whom the pupils discuss such things as 
fishing or parties. 








4. Have a good lesson plan with a definite aim. 
Know what you are trying to accomplish every time. 
Have your aim well in mind; then adapt the lesson 
materials, and guide the discussion to achieve that aim. 


5. Have a good introduction. This is important. 
You should get their attention and interest at the very 
outset and keep it! The introduction may center around 
a community event, some interesting newspaper or 
magazine article, a thought in a book being widely 
read and discussed, or anything else that will suit the 
teacher’s purpose. But be sure your opening “gimmick” 
leads naturally into the lesson. It’s a good idea to file 
all articles and ideas that might serve a useful teaching 
purpose later. 

6. Have a good seating arrangement. No one likes 
to talk to another person’s back! Try some circle 
arrangement so each one can see the faces of the others. 





7. Try various methods appropriate for learning. 
The lecture, if done well, can be a very useful method. 
But there are many other methods. Here are some 
that may be used in combination with lecture or alone: 
(a) the free discussion method; (b) the panel or sym- 
posium; (c) the buzz group; (d) the work group; and 
(e) individual reports. (For better understanding of 
these methods read chapter seven of the latest addition 


to the Concordia Leadership Training Series, Teaching 
the Word to Adults by Professor Harry G. Coiner.) 

8. Use the chalkboard. The chalkboard has many 
possibilities. You may wish to write your lesson out- 
line in advance to enable the students to see where the 
discussion is leading and to prepare themselves for 
relevant comments or questions. One student may 
write the various answers given to a question for the 
purpose of further discussion. Or you may wish to 
use diagrams and other visual devices to clarify your 
points. 

9. Guide the discussions. Tactfully prevent one 
person from dominating the discussion. Gracefully 
draw out the shy person so he can make his contri- 
bution. Don’t play favorites. Keep the discussion 
purposeful by subtly leading back to the lesson when- 
ever the talk wanders from the subject. 

10. Have a surplus of material. Prepare more ma- 
terial to present than you normally need. This will 
safeguard you from “running dry” and giving the im- 
pression that your knowledge is quite limited. It may 
also enable you to cope with unexpected questions and 
to enrich your teaching with many interesting details 
not found in the lesson book. 


11. Finally, be professional! Christian education 
is not child’s play. If your attitudes indicate that you 
take your task seriously, your pupils will respond to 
this attitude. 

Being professional involves the cultivation of 
a number of qualities. First, choose your words with 
discretion. Don’t be a “babbler.” If you mention an 
incident which may be embarrassing to one or more 
of your pupils, they will refuse to “open up” in class. 
You will lose their respect and their confidence. The 
teacher, just as the clergyman, lawyer, or doctor, has 
the ethical obligation to respect his pupil and not 
betray confidence or cause needless embarrassment. 

As a professional person you will take your work 
seriously. You will arrive early enough to see that 
all physical arrangements have been made for the 
most effective teaching of the lesson. If the first part 
of the session is spent in arranging chairs, you will 
lose valuable teaching time. 

Why not utilize some of the ingredients of this 
prescription for your teaching on Sunday morning? 
After experimenting for a time, you will nod in agree- 
ment as the television announcer smoothly asks, “Do 
you have that calm, relaxed feeling?” More important, 
you'll have the buoyant sense of having achieved some- 
thing worthwhile. 
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Especially for the teachers of adults 


The Sunday Morning 
Dialog 


by Robert Hoyer 


Education, particularly adult education, must be a dialog. 
Leader and hearer must talk to each other. This does not 
mean the same thing as discussion. Often discussion is simply 
talking around on a subject, without real dialog. And often 
a leader who understands his hearers can use dialog when no one 
speaks but he. He is talking to the concerns and needs of his 
hearers; they hear him in areas where they need to hear him. 
| Practically speaking, dialog does mean discussion. 
The best way for leaders to know and understand 





class members is for the members to talk. It is not 
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enough for a leader to say: “The Bible speaks to our 


needs as human beings, and as long as I’m teaching 





what the Bible says I am speaking to their needs.” 





The Bible is not always understood when you are studying 





only small portions in time-limited sessions. And you can 





never be sure that the hearers understand what you are 





saying about the Bible. 





Recently I spoke to my Bible class of the prophecy- 
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in-type of Israel’s exodus from Egypt, and said that the 
prophecy had been fulfilled in Jesus’ childhood flight 
to Egypt. One of the class members asked whether 
God could not have arranged the fulfillment of the 
prophecy without killing those children in Bethlehem! 
This is serious because my failure to make myself 
clear had given this man a false picture of God. 
I would never have known it if the class had not been 
structured to permit dialog. 

Often this kind of failure is of long standing. 
I know many people who believe that God saved the 
Israelites because they obeyed His commandments. 
Examples of this sort may be multiplied many times 
over. This is serious. A teacher’s failure to make his 
Gospel clear has given them a false picture of God. 
They do not really know our Lord Jesus Christ while 
they carry such discrepancies in their heart. Dialog 
and discussion are necessary not only to make the 
application relevant to life today, but more importantly 
to portray in truth the only true God and Jesus Christ, 
whom He has sent. 

How do you structure a class to make possible 
the dialog of faith, to discern the mistaken picture 
and the clouded Gospel? It is not a simple process 
or an easy task. There is no gimmick that you can 
use next Sunday to change a teaching situation into 
a faith-sharing one, to make the monolog over into 
dialog. It is not an immediate thing; it requires a long 
association in trust and fellowship. Here are some 
suggestions concerning the structure. 


1. The key word is trust. The adult must be ac- 
cepted as he is; he no longer cares to risk being rejected. 
Unless he knows that what he says will be accepted 
and seriously considered, he will not say it. No matter 
what he discloses of himself, the personal relationship 
of love, respect, and Christian fellowship between 
leader and class must remain untarnished. No state- 
ment may ever be treated with contempt or condemna- 
tion, even in the process of correcting it. 

This is a chief concern of the leader. Not only 
must he himself prove trustworthy in the dialog, he 
must affect the class to show the same trustworthiness. 
If another member of the class endangers the dialog 
by showing a sharp condemnation, the leader must 
be willing to embrace tentatively the erring opinion, 
until dialog is restored. 

This kind of trust is learned only through expe- 
rience. You cannot simply tell a class they can trust 
you with their problems. In most cases the experience 





will have to be gained in little things before the deeper 
concerns of faith are exposed. 


2. Another key word is interest. The members of 
your class are not just hearers. They are mechanics, 
truck drivers, physicians, entomologists, warehouse 
stockmen, housewives, nursery school teachers, or 
a hundred other things. You will have to know what 
they are and be interested in it. You should know 
their hobbies. You should know the background of 
their faith and religious train- 
ing. Then use this knowledge 
in your illustrations and your 
questions. Be sympathetic to 
the particular problems for 
the Christian life which voca- 
tion, avocation, and _back- 
ground represent. 

Your interest will bear 
fruit in unexpected ways. Be- 
side helping to make your ap- 
plication relevant to individual 
members, your interest will 
maintain that fellowship of 
concern that makes dialog 
possible. No adult will easily gauss 
trust another who is not in- — 
terested in him. 

3. A third key word is 
time. It is not really impor- 
tant for you to cover a given 
amount of subject ground be- 
fore the closing bell rings. It 
is important that the Word of 
God be declared to the heart 
and the whole being of the 
people around you. The num- 
ber of truths studied is not 
as important as the clear un- 
derstanding of the truths that 
you do consider. When mem- 
bers of the class have a con- 
cern, when some truth of God 
or application of His Word 
needs closer examination, take 





the time to do this. If progress in the subject matter 
is necessary, you can usually summarize the principal 
points of the lesson in the last five minutes of the 
session. 


Sometimes you will have to break off discussion 





of an individual’s problem — when it is not really 
related to your lesson, when the rest of the class is 
not interested, when one person has a private ax to 
grind. Here are two criteria to help you decide when 
to stop the discussion. Ask: “Do those discussing the 
issue understand one another?” If class members 
understand but disagree, it is usually safe to move on. 
Ask: “Is the picture of God in the minds of the class 
clear and true?” If it is, you may move on. If it is 
not, that should be your cen- 
tral concern. 

4. It is surprising what a 
difference some minor techni- 
cal arrangements will make. 
Seat your class around a table 
if at all possible, even if it is 
a large circle of tables. Let 
everyone feel himself on an 
equal level with everyone else. 
A table to put your hands on 
and hide behind removes a 
great dea! of subconscious 
physical threat. A casual vol- 
unteer group like your class 
needs this protection. The 
only place where an open cir- 
cle is valid is in the living 
room of a home, where people 
are used to it. 

Use names. You will have 
to strike a balance between 
frank friendship and respect. 
If a man’s name is Bob and 
the others call him that, then 
call him Bob. 


5. Build up the habit of 
self-expression in your class. 
As a leader you are in a pecul- 
iar position; the class members 
will not disclose themselves to 
you as easily as they will to 
one another, even if you are 
a layman and one of them. If 
you get one member of the 
class to answer the problem of another, a first hurdle 
is crossed. Give this a chance to happen by with- 
holding your own comment, by giving an incomplete 
answer, or by encouraging someone else to answer. 
Don’t tell another member of the class to answer. 





You do not need to answer every question as soon 
as it appears. Sometimes it takes a little discussion 
to develop the answer. Let the discussion continue 
even though you know an answer that will stop it, in 
order to build the realization of freedom. Step in with 
your contribution only before the subject is com- 
pletely lost or changed. 


6. Share the problems of your class members. 
Be sure you understand them and the reasons behind 
them. Then be willing to admit that they trouble you, 
too, or have troubled you at one time, if this is true. 
If you appear to be above the turmoil and the battle, 
your class members will be afraid to disclose their 
weaknesses to you. 

Express your own problems in faith. If you act 
like a man without doubt or anxiety, you are acting 
like a man without need for the class or for prayer 
or study or repentance. If you act like a man without 
sin, you are acting like a man without forgiveness. 
And you will have nothing in common with your class. 

7. Before the class session, talk weather and poli- 
tics and sports with the members. If you want them 
to share one world — the world of faith in God — with 
you, then share all their worlds with them. Know 
and share their anxieties on the job, in the home, with 
relatives. The most successful leaders have been suc- 
cessful first in little things. 

After the class session, stick around. Be available 
to talk more weather or to extend the class discus- 
sion with individuals. You will often learn after class 
the mistakes you made during class. Listen and look 
as you call on class members. Not to bring up the 
other man’s concerns — that’s his job — but to un- 
derstand them when he expresses them. 

8. Don’t be afraid to try new methods — role 
playing, individual report, panel discussion, the state- 
ment to shock complacency. But don’t use these 
methods as gimmicks to get facts learned. Rather use 
them to force a correlation of the lesson with life, to 
bring members into personal involvement with the 
truths of God. Use them to make class members want 
to express their concerns. 

Finally, you won’t succeed. At least, I hope you 
won’t succeed as well as you wish to. Your concern 
for the class should always exceed your capacity. Your 
aspiration should always be more than your reach is. 
You will continue to have reason to pray before you 
go to class. You will continue to have reason for 
repentance and pain as you prepare. 
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Teaching 
that 
clicks 
PART 


by W. F. Beck 


A bride was weeping to her mother on the phone: 
“On Sunday Jim liked beans, on Monday he liked 
beans, on Tuesday he liked beans, on Wednesday he 
liked beans, and now on Thursday he suddenly doesn’t 
like beans. What is the matter with him?” 

So we may wonder what is the matter with the 
little Jim or Jean in our classes. It’s tempting to find 
excuses: 1. “These children are dull.” Are they? 
2. “Television and movies spoil children.” But a per- 
sonal telling of a story still beats the finest show. 
3. “I’m just an ordinary person without any special 
schooling.” But you can tell an interesting story about 
things you love, such as a child, a dinner, or a funny 
thing that happened. 4. “That’s how it’s in the book.” 
But you’re the teacher; the book is just a help. 5. “The 
Holy Spirit has to do the work.” This sounds holy 
and impressive, but may be a lazy alibi. 

These are all easy ways of backing away from 
a problem which we must face squarely. The healthy 
and aggressive way of getting at our dullness is to 
refuse to feel contented with ourselves. Everyone can 
do that by telling himself, “I don’t have 10 percent 
of what it takes to make this interesting,” and then 
digging away to find better ways of doing it. 

Interest opens the door. When I don’t have the 
interest of a child, his eyes may be looking at me, 
and his ears may seem to be listening, but the eyes 
and ears of his mind are on something else. When 
there is a little interest, a few drops will trickle through. 
But when there is an overpowering interest, all doors 
and windows of the mind are flung wide open, and 
we can do our finest teaching. 

Then let’s build interest. Let’s do the thing that 
will have children stand on tiptoe and inwardly clamor 
to have more. We want more than that a child is 


“good in class” and “pays attention.” We want little 
hearts that beg for more and more, and to have such 
in front of us makes teaching a thrill and a priceless job. 

But how? Somebody says: “Be enthusiastic. En- 
thusiasm is catching.” We need enthusiasm, the kind 
that drops bag and baggage to tell a story. But it is 
possible to be quite enthusiastic without being interest- 
ing; that’s why we turn off commercials on television. 
Children also need praise. But praise can be candy 
and is not enough. 

The problem of the big “I” over against the small 
“u” is often the more subtle one of the method of 
teaching. Somebody has used stop watches on teachers 
and found that they do 90 percent of the talking. 
Now talking is much more interesting than listening. 
It is teacher-centered. By talking a teacher hands 
over what he has thought and experienced. Listening 
“like a good child” may be done with little thinking 
and experiencing. That’s why listening is often dull. 
It is passive learning, and often there may be no 
learning at all. 

Teacher-centered teaching fails because it treats 
all children alike and doesn’t let the individual child 
function as an individual. And whatever isn’t indi- 
vidual just isn’t. Teaching which is centered in the 
teacher or in his book, by failing to get the hearty 
cooperation of the pupil, fails to influence the pupil. 

We want more than a mechanical effect. Even the 
correct answer, if it is mechanically given, falls short 
of our goal. One school child wrote a hundred times 
“I have gone” and then added a note, “Dear teacher, 
I have went home.” Much teaching, particularly in 
religion, is as verbal and mechanical as teaching swim- 
ming without water. In learning to swim, the system 
of nerves and muscles must be trained, or there is no 
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real learning. Bible stories may be taught apart from 
life, but unless they become a part of life, they are 
not really learned. Without penetrating life, teaching 
impoverishes and desensitizes the mind to the truth. 
Sunday’s lesson should be in Monday’s work and play. 
God’s truth should be integrated in a child’s whole 
being. Then it will not be dull. 
The Big “U” 

We know that each pupil in front of us is a won- 
derfully made and an even more wonderfully redeemed 
child of God. Such an evaluation of a pupil is one 
reason why a Christian teacher always ought to be 
much more interesting than any other. If we appre- 
ciate another person, we are interesting to him. 

Each child in front of us is wonderfully different 
from every other, and who would ever want them all 
to be the same just to fit our teaching style? We love 
and respect a child’s individual personality far too 
much. We want the special accomplishments also of 
the peculiar child even if it requires a discriminatory 
approach and selective treatment. 

Our big handicap is that we really don’t know much 
about the mind of that tot who is years removed 
from us. Once we lived in his world and played in 


its sunshine. Then we knew it well. But now many 
a mile of life stretches between us and him; we may 
not be speaking his language. It’s a real problem to 
get back. We’ll never get there all the way. But if 
we have the mind to do it, we can recapture enough 
of the spirit, speed, and outlook of these charming 
“rascals” to help them. 

One thing is true of a child’s mind: We can’t get 
in unless we know what’s there. Every time a good 
teacher mentally touches a child it should be an ex- 
ploring penetration of the child, a tactful getting into 
the inner recesses of his being. Questions are keys. 
But even better than a teacher’s questions are the 
questions asked by the pupil. Independent questions 
of a pupil sprout near the taproot of his personality. 
We can know a child by the questions he asks. 

Scientific studies have provided new tools to pen- 
etrate a child. They do not give us the important 
qualitative appraisal of the inner being of a child, 
but they help us define the special hereditary and 
environmental advantages and limitations of a child 
and how they appear at the different stages of his life. 

A detailed esiimate of the I. Q. of a child is dis- 
tinctly helpful. I used it in a confirmation class. 


8 AMI te IF Of 
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There I had two adopted children from one family: 
a boy of 14 with an I. Q. of 85 and a girl of 12 with 
an I.Q. of 145. When the boy was reciting poorly, 
he was doing a fine job. When the girl recited her 
lessons perfectly, she may have been loafing. Then, 
again, when the class moved along slowly in simple 
material and this girl failed to concentrate and her 
mind turned to daydreaming, she wasn’t altogether to 
blame. Another boy in the same class proved to be 
mentally capable but did poor work because he had 
a reading handicap. A Christian teacher must dis- 
criminate to help each one do his best. Intelligence 
tests help us appreciate the different stages of a child’s 
mental life. 

A child may be graded according to what he does 
with a picture. Pictures have no meaning for an infant. 
At three the average child names objects in a picture; 
at seven he describes the content of pictures; at 12 
he interprets pictures. Levels of development are 
also indicated by the kind of definitions a child offers. 


A young child lacks a clear “idea” of a chair. He 
defines it by its use: a chair is something to sit on. 
Later the concrete form is clear to a child. Then he 
defines its use by synonyms. A child over 13 can 
be expected to master abstract ideas and language 
necessary for definitions. The full impact of this sit- 
uation may mean a shake-up in our religious textbooks. 
They are often dull because they fail to start with 
a child’s definitions of things. There are many different 
meanings on different mental levels, meanings which 
cannot be measured by the adult concepts of a pastor, 
teacher, or textbook writer. A child’s ways are not 
our ways. It has been suggested that “two thousand” 
may be abstract to a little child, but “many, many” 
is concrete. 

It is very important for us to appreciate the dif- 
ference between the dull child who cannot follow us 
and the bright child who runs away from us. Since 
we use many pictures in our religious teaching, what 
a child does with a picture may be a practical guide. 
Dull children do not see as many details in a picture 
as bright children; significant items have to be pointed 
out to them. Then, too, a dull child sees the abstract 
relation less quickly and does not handle concepts as 





ably as a bright child. A dull child has to have more 
concrete illustrations and see an object for a longer 
time, more often, and in small units to get more details. 
To a dull child we have to point out more carefully 
what is implied and must do it in simpler language. 
Since he cannot get the point of application of a story 
so readily by himself, we must not take for granted 


that he got the point until he shows that he is really. 


aware of it and can express it in his own way. 

Our exploration of a child should take another step. 
A large part of a child never “shows up” in class. 
We have to see him at home to understand him. There 
we see his pets and hobbies and the rest of his family 
setting, most of which is more deeply rooted than 
mathematics and history. 

When we understand a child, we discover what we 
must do in order to teach him. We may have to row 
around an island several times before we find the best 
picnic ground. We may have to inspect many varying 
experiences of a child for an effective delivery of 
the truth. 


A good teacher will also respect his pupil in an- 
other way. The best learner is extremely independent. 


Whether we like it or not, the mind works best under 
its own motivation and controls. That child shows 
the finest progress which is prompted by his own 
initiative, which thinks independently, and aims at his 
own goals — when he takes the ball himself and 
carries it. The mind of your child is working tensely 
at top capacity when he criticizes you, argues against 
you, does things his own way — often wrong, certainly, 
but yet doing his best. It’s bad to repress all this; 
it’s best to exploit it. 

If we respect a pupil, we'll reduce our “don’ts” 
and limit them to strictly unwholesome tendencies. 
We'll use his inclinations, intensify and even glamorize 
his goals, deepen his channels of thought, and en- 
courage him to develop his own self-governing per- 
sonality. We invite him to speak, and not always to 
the point (he’s got the same privilege of running into 
alleys that we have). We show him that we are 
confident that he will do something worthwhile, a little 
more confident in that than in our own ability to help 
him. He may make fewer mistakes than we did. 

(To be concluded next month) 
This article originally appeared in Lutheran Education 














by Ingram See 


The young child asks any question that pops into 
his mind. But just about the time he reaches the age 
of thinking in ideas, he also reaches the age of being 
aware of and wanting group approval. Let someone 
snicker at his question — or answer — and he’s mis- 
erable. He pulls in his head. He may remain silent, 
or he may turn to “smarty” questions that draw approv- 
ing laughs from at least part of the group. 

The sociodrama performs a great service in over- 
coming this hesitancy to speak up seriously. Not to 
be used regularly, it offers a refreshing variation to 
the Sunday school class routine. 

Sociodrama is role playing. The pupils pretend 
to be somebody else and thus lose both their own 
identity and their fear of ridicule. It may be used in 
one of two ways. Pupils may pretend to be Biblical 
persons in a situation from which the lesson truth is 
drawn. Or they may be present-day characters acting 
out the application of the lesson. 

“Acting out of a Bible lesson forces the children 
to do constructive thinking,’ Miss Shirlene Holtz, 
a teacher of 12- and 13-year-olds at Bethel Lutheran 
Sunday School, University City, Mo., told me when 
I visited her class. “When pupils think like this, they 
begin to see the significance behind the action as well 
as the story itself. They’re also better able to apply 
the basic ideas to their own lives.” 

Miss Holtz employed the role-playing technique 
in teaching the lesson about the saving of the infant 
Moses. She had her class of Seniors act out the family’s 
possible discussion preceding the scene at the river. 

“The river scene all too readily becomes a bizarre 
adventure in which the significance is lost,’ Shirlene 
pointed out to me later. “But a family discussion 
leading up to it presents a situation related to the 
children’s own lives.” 

Her Seniors decided that their family discussion 
would include the roles of mother, father, Aaron, 
Miriam, the nurse present at Moses’ birth, Israelite 
neighbor, and enough visiting relatives to give parts 
to the rest of the class. Miss Holtz would cry out 
like the baby, then a neighbor would knock at the 
door, and the family, terrified because it might be an 
Egyptian officer, would discuss what to do and end 
with Miriam ready to carry the basket to the Nile. 

To stimulate the class’s thinking still further Miss 
Holtz asked the pupils, “Have any of you ever known 
of a baby who was in great danger?” 






































































































The Sociodrama 
Goes to 


Sunday School 





Answers included a neighbor’s baby who had 
almost been lost in a fire and a class member himself 
who had to have a serious operation as an infant. 
Before Shirlene’ could complete her next question, it 
was answered. “A God-loving family would pray,” 

» one of the pupils remarked, and upon the teacher’s 
prodding the class began discussing the nature and 
probable contents of that prayer in Moses’ home 
long ago. 

“When the class gave the drama the following 
Sunday,” Miss Holtz said, “they spoke up out of their 


















































own experience, of course, with an indication of a deep 
appreciation of their parents’ responsibility.” We may 
also assume that they had a new estimate of the faith of 
God’s people 3,500 years ago and what was involved 
in their decision to be faithful to the Lord God. 

Every lesson has a practical application. Miss Holtz 
once turned the Third Commandment into a socio- 
drama about how to act in church. (One group chewed 
gum and whispered, the other prayed silently on enter- 
ing and took part in the service.) 

Miss Mary Zander, who teaches a group of teen- 
agers in the same Sunday school, taught the same com- 
mandment by asking pupils to serve in the role of 
home visitors. The visitors had to meet excuses for 
not attending Sunday school. 

“Older children need much less coaching,” said 
Miss Zander. “Once they understand the purpose be- 
hind a sociodrama, they respond spontaneously.” 

With her class of teen-agers Miss Zander taught 
a lesson on the Fourth Commandment with a combina- 
tion of the sociodrama and panel discussion techniques. 
A panel of characters (police officer, pastor, doctor, 
social workers, etc.) was questioned by other class 
members (playing the role of parents) on problems 
they faced in dealing with their children. 

“Mrs. Social Worker,” said one teen-ager, “my 
son spends all his allowance on popular records. Do 
you think... .” 

“Doctor, my daughter watches television while she 
studies... .” 

The questions were mostly reflections of problems 
between themselves and their parents. The answers 
brought out that to honor parents means to obey them. 
What is more important, pupils had to put themselves 
in their parents’ place. They were able to understand 
what Christian love demanded of them as children in 
the various situations. (Miss Zander later discovered 
that as a result of her lesson improved understanding 
had developed between certain of the group and their 
parents. ) 

Through sociodrama pupils can ask any question 
and express any opinion without fear of ridicule. They 
are putting on a play, and while playing the roles of 
doctor and social workers and ordinary parent, they 
can ask the questions which really bother them. 
Through the interaction with fellow class members in 
the drama, pupils can develop Christian attitudes and 
a Christian outlook. This is the greatest value of 
sociodrama at any age level. 
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Overheard at teachers’ meeting: 

“I don’t know what’s wrong. Yesterday my lesson 
just didn’t seem to get off the ground. Sometimes 
I feel as if we have just gone through the motions of 
the lesson. We get so distracted.” 

Some Sunday school teachers prepare for their 
lessons long and hard. They carefully study the Bib- 
lical content, decide on the aim of the lesson and on 
class procedures for attaining it. Yet when the Sunday 
morning session is over, they feel frustrated. Some- 
thing was missing. That something was class manage- 
ment — the organization of the class period. 

As methods are a means for arriving at the lesson 
goal, so class management is a requirement for making 
our instruction effective. Its aim is to 
ensure a smooth-flowing lesson without 
delays or unnecessary interruptions. It 
deals with the efficient use of time and 








materials so that our sessions will be 




















most profitable for our pupils. The lim- 
ited time available for teaching in Sun- 
day school makes good management 
a must for the teacher. 











Beginnings Are Important 











Let’s say you teach a class of Inter- 
mediate children. Think for a moment. 














— How does your study session begin? 
What is the first activity the children 
engage in after they have come to the 





classroom? You can be sure there will be activity of 
some sort. There always is when children are present. 
It’s the kind of activity that interests us here. When 
you direct the activity, you can make it serve a purpose. 

Obviously, for maximum efficiency it’s important 
that you get this purposeful activity going as early as 
possible. There are two considerations to guide you 
in deciding on these initial activities: (1) They should 
help set a proper atmosphere for the study of God’s 
Word, or (2) they should relate to the aim of the 
lesson for the day. 

A pleasant, quiet, devotional tone set at the be- 
ginning helps children maintain a reverent spirit during 
the study of God’s Word. A relaxed, informal control 
exercised by the teacher disposes the children to par- 
ticipate wholeheartedly in the teaching-learning ex- 
perience. 

Teachers may utilize a few opening moments for 
getting better acquainted with their pupils. They may 
use some of the time for hearing reports on projects 
assigned on the previous Sunday. Such reports should 
be encouraged because they give pupils an opportunity 
to go deeper into the subject under discussion and to 
teach and learn from one another. 

Hymn studies or memory work are also appropriate 
activities for the opening moments. The hymns may 
be those used in devotions that day, they may be 
related to the main idea of the lesson, or they may be 
part of a memory work program. Before the formal 
opening the children may practice new hymn tunes, or 
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the leader may order a hymn sing that will serve both 
to teach the hymns and to hurry latecomers to their 
department. 

Other activities could be engaged in during the 
presession or during the early moments of the session. 
Individual teachers can decide on what is best for 
their classes. But the important thing for all teachers 
to realize even before planning the lesson is that good 
management requires making the most of early mo- 
ments of the class session and of the presession, as 
well as the main part of the class 
session. 


Routines Are Important 


Stiff, formal, monotonous routine 
is a millstone around any Sunday 
school hour. But there are certain 
activities in which it is better to es- 
tablish set procedures. Most children 
actually welcome simple, sensible rules 
for classroom behavior. They want 
to know what is expected of them. 
Here are some items to consider: 

Where do the children put their 


raincoats, caps, umbrellas, and ga- 
loshes? If there is a wardrobe, is 


there a section assigned to your class? 
Is it clear to the pupils what equip- 
ment you expect them to provide for 
the class (Bible, lesson books, pencil, 
paper, etc.)? It’s wise to have “spare 
parts” on hand for the one or two 
pupils who never seem to remember 
to provide their own. 
Is there any change of seating from 
one part of the room or building to 
another? To avoid confusion and 
a break in the devotional atmosphere 
this should be routinized. How do 
you hand out materials in class? Do 
you regularly use presession moments 
for this purpose so that class time 
won't be lost? Have you found a way 
of taking the attendance without cutting into class time? 
(Why not after class when all stragglers have made 
their appearance? Once you know your pupils, you 
won't find it difficult to remember who was present.) 


Preparedness Is Important 


It isn’t enough to plan only the aim, the content, 


and the methods. Good class organization requires 
preparation too. A good Sunday school period requires 
thinking through those brief intervals between learning 
activities. The minute or two it takes you to shuffle 
through your papers looking for the picture you had 
picked out to illustrate the lesson truth is important. 
During this time the pupils’ minds may wander to 
other things. Adequate preparation includes lining up 
your teaching materials so they are available when 
you need them. 

Much of the management of a les- 
son deals with seemingly unimportant 
details like this. It is wise to try to 
anticipate the situation which can be 
expected at all points in the class ses- 
sion and thus prevent distraction and 
attention-killing lags or keep them at 
a minimum. 


Check Yourself 


Quiz yourself with this checklist 
on next Sunday’s lesson, and see if 
it doesn’t help you stretch your class 
session by 25 percent or more and, 
more important, if the routine does 
not help you maintain the interest and 
orderliness essential to good teaching: 
1. What activities have I planned? 
2. How will I lead from one activity 

into the next? 

. Which pupils will be involved in 
each activity? 

. If one or just a few will be work- 
ing with me (on a project, for in- 
stance) what worthwhile activities 
are there for the others? 

. What materials must the children 
and I have for the activities I have 
planned? 

. What materials can I have pre- 
pared beforehand to allow the pu- 
pils enough time for meaningful 
activity in class? 

If you have seen a really good teacher in action, 
you may be sure you have seen a teacher who, con- 
sciously or not, paid attention to the details of good 
class management. 

For most of us, however, the details don’t take care 
of themselves automatically. Conscious attention is nec- 
essary if we’re to use the class hour to best advantage. 











CONCISE CONCORDANCE 


(Thomas Nelson, and Sons, 191 


pages, $2.50) 

On Sept. 30 the Revised Standard 
Version of the Bible will be 10 years 
old. It is safe to say that of all 
modern translations of the Scriptures 
in the English language the RSV is 
the most widely used. By the end of 
1958 37 denominations, 
church school enrollment _ of 
22,658,159, were using the RSV in 
their curricula. 


with a 


Church school teachers who are 
familiar with the King James Version 
will find that in most cases their old 
concordance will work quite well with 
the RSV. But since there are many 
words in the RSV Bible which do not 
appear in the King James Bible, it 


is most helpful to have a concordance 


to the newer version available also. 
As more and more people begin to 
feel at home in the RSV the need 
for such a concordance will become 
apparent. 

A complete concordance to the 
RSV, produced with the help of an 
electronic brain, was published in 
1957. But its 2,157 pages make it 
too bulky to gain more than passing 
interest from the teacher who just 
wants to find that familiar passage. 

The Concise Concordance has most 
of the familiar passages (in the RSV 
translation, of course), yet is about 


the same page size and two to three 
times the thickness of a Jr.-Sr. Con- 
cordia Teachers Quarterly. Like any 
concise concordance, this one will 
sometimes disappoint you in a pinch. 
Such familiar passages as: ‘Do not 
neglect to do good and share what 
you have” (Heb. 13:16); (‘But to do 
good and communicate forget not’’ 
KJV) and ‘Whatever you ask in My 
name, | will do it’’ (John 14:13) are 
not listed. 

A section on proper names and a 
set of 12 maps in full color enhance 
the usefulness of the volume. The 
binding nicely matches Nelson's 
popular maroon buckram edition of 
the RSV. We think the price is right. 





FUZZY FELT BIBLE STORIES 
(Allan Industries Ltd., $2.00) 


Most of us know that people (espe- 
cially little people) learn more rapidly 
and thoroughly when visual mate- 
rials are used to illustrate the subject. 
Since time available for teaching in 
the church school is so limited, we 
ought therefore to use visual aids 
whenever possible. 

The flannelgraph is one popular 
visual aid for teaching particularly 
More 
would probably use the flannelgraph 


children in the lower grades. 


if its use did not involve the handling 
and setting up of a big board and 
some hard-to-keep-together figures. 
If your class numbers no more than 
six or seven pupils, this set of 71 felt 
figures and 6'%2X11-inch board to 
which the figures can be stuck may 
be what you've been looking for. 
With this one set of figures you can 
vizualize almost any Bible story easily 
and adequately. Included in the box 
is a plastic tray with a number of 
compartments in which the figures 
can be sorted and stored. 
Thoughtful use of the set is bound 
to enliven the storytelling portion of 
any lesson in the lower departments. 
P. H. P. 


“That’s the one thing I hate about Sunday School. . 
Ya have to get all dressed up for it.” 
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Now available is this giant, 4’ 6’, full-color map 
of Missouri Synod mission fields in India, New Guinea, 
and the Philippines. Designed as a teaching aid to 
accompany the basic study folders on these three 
countries, the map’s bright colors and many illustrations 
will interest children of all ages. Order No. 22-1239 

x Interesting notes from the Statistical Yearbook for from Concordia Publishing House, 3558 S. Jefferson 
1961 concerning The Lutheran Church — Missouri Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. Price: $2.50. Ask for free 


Synod: Total number of Sunday school teachers and brochure on other mission materials. 

Officers in 1961 was 95,565. Total number of Sunday 

school pupils was 827,893, of which almost 70,000 Redeemer Lutheran Church, Wichita, Kans., sup- 
were from non-Lutheran homes. Of 4;852 Sunday plies each of its families with a mimeographed form 
schools reporting on the length of their Sunday school for home worship. The Office of Parental Instruction, 
sessions, 4,603 had sessions of over 45 minutes; 601 of as it is called, provides a brief liturgy and suggests an 
these had sessions of over one hour. Of 4,812 answer- instructional period consisting of Bible reading, ques- 
ing a question regarding the number of sessions per tions on the reading by father or mother, and memory 
year, 4,115 met 49 or more times. 2,727 teaching staffs drill. Family devotion is a Sunday concern. 

met biweekly, 500 weekly, 808 monthly, and 455 less 

often. 27,822 teachers completed training courses dur- Sunday school attendance in the United Church 


ing the year. In 1961 only 1,315 of the Missouri of Japan has dropped to half of what it was 10 years 
Synod’s 2,271 professionally trained male parochial ago, reports the Sunday School Times. The Education 


school teachers were teaching in the Sunday school. committee of the church has sent an appeal to the 
Sunday school offerings during the year exceeded government Ministry of Education asking that the 
$3,200,000. 


public schools refrain from holding formal functions 
on Sunday. This practice, together with an increase 
in the popularity of television and Sunday recreation, 
By the end of June of this year Concordia Tract is blamed for much of the decline. 

Mission had received 143 orders and inquiries regard- 

ing Mission Pack mailings, which specifically mentioned Radio Station KFUO, St. Louis 5, Mo., has avail- 
the article in the June issue of “Interaction.” When it is able a number of tape recordings which discuss 
considered that each Mission Pack contains material for recent books published by Concordia. Some of the 
mailing ten bundles — or 65 pounds — of used litera- tapes are of interest to church school workers be- 


ture, the net result may be a powerful witness to the cause they have a bearing on family life and Chris- 
truth of the Gospel around the world. Thanks to all tian education. Among the books discussed are 
who responded! If you want to get in on this way to “The Christ of the Gospels,” “What's Lutheran in 


make your used Sunday school literature, tracts, “My Education?” “Darwin, Evolution, and Creation,”” and 
Devotions,” etc. do double-duty for Christ, you may “Multipurpose Tools for Bible Study.’’ Such tapes 
write to Concordia Tract Mission, Box 201, St. Louis can be used to provide a springboard for a discus- 
sion in a staff meeting. Each tape costs $4.25. 


eee 


26 66, Missouri for more information. 
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Some things can’t be renewed. Once they’re used 
up they stop being of service. But not a magazine 
like INTERACTION. It promises to give you service — 
and help you give better service — for many years to 
come. 

To: Interaction 

Concordia Publishing House 
3558 S. Jefferson Avenue 
St. Louis 18, Missouri 


[_] Please enter my subscription for one year 
@ $2.50. 


Name 
Address 
City Zone __ State __ 











: things can’t be renewed 


One thing about INTERACTION does need renew- 
ing, though, and that’s your subscription to it. Is yours 
expiring this month or next? Better check. And if 
you want maximum service from INTERACTION, make 
sure you'll have a copy to keep for yourself! 


(_] We wish to subscribe at the bulk rate of 
$2.00 per subscription. Four or more addi- 
tional names and addresses are attached on 
a sheet of paper. 


(.] Subscription payment of $______ enclosed. 
(| Please bill later. 


BE SURE TO INCLUDE YOUR LIST OF 
ADDITIONAL NAMES. 


(On “bill later” orders, bill will be sent to name above.) 











